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732 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. XIV. 

The Differentiation of the Religious Consciousness. By Irving King. 
(Psychological Review, Monograph Supplement, Vol. VI, No. 4.) New 
York, The Macmillan Company. — pp. 1-72. 

The main purpose of this work is to show that "the religious attitude is 
at first indistinguishable from many other mediating attitudes, and that it is 
a specialization from the life as a whole rather than from any one of its 
elements"; that it is "a normal differentiation from practical activities 
and does not spring from some separate instinct " ; and that "the differen- 
tiation is with reference to a more adequate control of immediate values, 
and hence that the form which it takes, the character of its differentiation, 
is related strictly to the way in which these values are realized, or present 
themselves" (p. 6). Primitive peoples, so far as it is possible to judge, 
represent a grade of experience that is without a definite demarcation of 
the religious consciousness. The customs accompanying all the important 
activities of life have reference, not primarily to spirits or to anything 
supernatural, but to the desire to render sure some of the satisfactions that 
have been found to be more or less uncertain. At this stage the distinction 
between the natural and the supernatural is still in abeyance, and hence 
the common procedure, which consists in establishing at the outset certain 
fixed concepts by which to discriminate between the religious and the non- 
religious, is fundamentally erroneous. Owing to the necessity of making 
more intricate adjustments for the attainment of practical ends, these 
simplest primitive activities gradually become differentiated. The nature 
of the new adjustments is determined largely by the law of association by 
contiguity ; for "that which attracts attention at a moment of tension is 
immediately considered as important and something to be taken into 
account in dealing with the crises of similar nature in the future. . . . We 
have here the basis for the formation of any sort of habit or practice that 
can well be imagined " (p. 23). 

In this way specifically religious practices arise. Practices are classed 
as religious, in the more primitive sense, "in proportion as they are felt 
emotionally to be of ultimate significance for the group as a whole " (p. 10). 
Many practices among tribes of the present day are of the pre-religious or 
imperfectly religious sort, because they are either not tribal functions as 
such, or else are merely customs to which no emotional value is attached. 
But these specialized practices may lead to certain emotional states, i. e., 
they may "produce the states of consciousness that later are detached 
from the act and held to be religious. The development of the habit is 
the pre-condition of the evaluating states of consciousness, not the result of 
them " (p. 23). With regard to the relation between magic and religion, 
it is pointed out that "both these concepts belong to a differentiated type 
of experience and that the primitive notion of the world can be described 
neither by natural nor by supernatural, nor by both together ' ' (p. 37). 
They differ, not in respect to their relation to the supernatural, but in the 
following way. "Of the various crises or tensions arising in the primitive 
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man's experiences, some are more recurring and insistent and others more 
occasional and particular. In the former the social group feels the tension, 
in the latter it is felt by the individual as such" (p. 47). In the former 
case, consequently, the practices tend to become religious in character, 
while in the latter they approach the type of the magical, but there is no 
rigid line of demarcation between the two. 

The function of religion, then, is the organization of activity. Every 
society must have its systems of control, the more fundamental of which 
assume the religious form. The development of individuality in modern 
communities, however, has led to a certain looseness of organization, as a 
result of which a type of consciousness which is more or less non-religious 
has gradually been produced. Yet "the religious mind is distinct from the 
non-religious in that it not only embodies in its life the values of religion, 
but does it more or less consciously" (p. 54). 

The main thesis of the entire argument is that the religious attitude is not 
something that exists entirely in and of itself. "If it exists at all it is as 
an organic part of the entire life-process " (p. 58). Hence the attempts to 
show that some given form of activity or conscious state is peculiarly 
expressive of the religious sentiment mistakes its true nature. This mis- 
take occurs, e. g., in James's Varieties of Religious Experience, where a 
disproportionate emphasis is placed upon the marginal states of conscious- 
ness. This results from the lack of a preliminary genetic and functional 
examination of the elements of consciousness. The marginal portions are 
treated abstractly, a procedure which, when followed out, leads to a discred- 
iting of the focal elements, i. e. , to an opposition between control by reason 
and control by divine spirits. This exaltation of the marginal, furthermore, 
since this is the region of the habitual and the unorganized, opposes progress 
and opens the door to suggestion, imitation, and the various phenomena 
which indicate a lack of organization. The functional view of the religious 
consciousness recognizes the right and duty to control reactions. It also 
indicates the proper function of emotion in the religious experience. Emo- 
tion ' ' represents a relatively unorganized consciousness or it belongs to the 
fringe, giving tone and color to the processes of the center," and its 
function ' ' may be regarded as that of making the reaction more adequate ' ' 
(p. 6 7 ). 

In his treatment of the subject, the author is very successful in guarding 
against the abstract view which makes religion a separate faculty or instinct 
of the mind. The work may be commended warmly for the clearness 
with which it applies the conception that the mind is essentially a unity to 
the interpretation of the facts. He shows, convincingly, I think, that some 
of the important controversies in the field of religion have their origin in 
the psychologists' fallacy. As a possible criticism it may be suggested that 
the place assigned to emotion in the general scheme of things seems to 
indicate an underestimation of its ultimate value. 

B. H. Bode. 

University of Wisconsin. 



